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SUBJECT:    A  Compost  Pile  for  Every  Garden. . .Information  from  the  gardening  special- 
ist of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  a  victory  garden  contest  winner  were  to  answer  the  question. . ."And  to  what 

do  you  attribute  your  success?"  by  saying... "I  did  it  with  the  help  of  my  compost 

pile".. it' d  sound  funny.    But  it'd  he  true.    The  gardening  specialist  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  us  we  can't  say  enough  about  the  value  of 

organic  matter  added  to  the  soil.    Imagine  your  garden  plot  all  spaded, . .with  a  top 

dressing  of  rich,  black,  mulchy  matter  and  you'll  have  an  idea  of  the  stuff  good 

gardens  grow  from. 

Compost,  you  see,  is  nothing  but  decayed  organic  matter  mixed  with  soil.  What 
kind  of  organic  matter?    Well. . .almost  anything  you  can  think  of... like  dead  leaves, 
manure,  lawn  clippings,  weeds... if  they  haven't  gone  to  seed,  old  com  stalks  and 
any  other  plants  you  have  left  in  the  garden  after  they've  finished  bearing.  The 
point  is... the  stuff  must  be  decayed. 

The  experienced  gardener  probably  started  her  compost  pile  back  last  Spring. 
Because  to  be  the  most  useful,  compost  should  be  about  a  year  old.    But  if  you 
weren't  numbered  among  the  experienced,  don't  be  discouraged.    It's  never  too  late 
to  start  a  compost  pile.    And  if  you  do  it  now, . .as  you  clear  off  your  plot,  you'll 
have  an  excellent  growing  medicine  for  next  year's  plants. 

Here's  how  its  done.    Take  the  organic  matter... the  leaves,  the  old  plants, 
the  manure  and  carry  them  to  one  corner  of  your  garden.    You  can  have  a  trench  dug 
for  it  if  you  like... or  you  can  simply  put  it  on  top  of  the  ground.    But  spread  a 
layer  of  the  organic  material. . .about  four  to  six  inches  thick  and  cover  it  with  a 
couple  of  inches  ©f  soil.    Then  a  layer  of  the  organic  matter... and  a  layer  of  soil 
...right  on  up  until  you  have  a  neat,  flat -topped  pile  with  straight  up  and  down 
sides.    The  flat  up  and  down  business  will  help  hold  the  rich  decomposition  products 
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from  washing  away.    If  you  haven't  "been  able  to  get  any  manure.    Throw  a  few  hand- 
>le  of  fertilizer  with  a  lot  of  nitrogen  in  it  over  each  layer.    It'll  hurry  up 

!    the  decaying  process.    Keep  the  pile  moist.    That'll  help  too. 

When  the  plant  material  has  decayed  enough  so  you  can  cut  through  it  easily 
with  a  spade,  slice  off  about  an  inch  of  the  pile  at  a  time.    As  the  slices  fall, 
they'll  "break.    So  you  pile  them  up  again  and  let  them  decay  some  more.    This  is 
called  "turning"  the  pile..    It  ought  to  he  repeated  about  two  or  three  times  during 
4  year  and  you'll  come  out  next  spring  with  a  fine,  rich  humus  all  ready  to  be 
spread  as  a  top  dressing  on  your  garden. 

Chances  are... you  started  your  compost  pile  last  year  though.    You  already 
know  what  compost  is... and  you  know  how  to  make  it.    But  maybe  you'd  like  some 
suggestions  on  the  best  ways  to  use  it . 

Well... even  though  it  does  enrich  the  soil,  compost  can't  take  the  place  of 
fertilizer.    However,  you  do  get  best  results  from  your  commercial  fertilizer  when 
there's  plenty  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.    But  compost  helps  the  garden  in  two 

ways  besides  that.  First... it  helps  hold  moisture  around  plants.  You  know  how 
much  you  need  something  to  do  that  come  July  and  August  with  their  long  hot  dry 
spells . 

Then  it  makes  the  soil  softer  for  young  plants  and  seedlings  to  grow  in. 
Sometimes,  when  tender  seedlings,  like  well... say  carrots  for  example,  start  to 
sprout,  the  rains  have  come  and  the  ground  has  dried  in  a  hard  cake.    The  seedlings 
can't  push  their  way  thru  the  crust  and  you  can  hardly  work  it  without  hurting 
them.    But  if  you  have  a  good  top  dressing  of  compost,  you'll  find  it  keeps  the 
soil  in  good  condition  for  the  young  plants  to  grow  in. 

A  friend  of  mine  started  a  compost  pile  last  spring,  but  she  doesn't  have 
enough  compost  to  cover  her  whole  garden.    The  specialists  came  to  her  rescue. 
They  suggest  that  the  compost  be  spread  only  over  the  rows  that'll  be  used  for 
delicate  seedlings  and  for  plants  that  usually  suffer  from  the  drought ... like 
tomatoes,  beans,  corn  and  so  on.    That  way,  you  see,  none  of  the  valuable  material 
will  be  wasted. 

If  you  don't  have  any  compost,  but  would  like  something  of  that  sort  to  use  on 
your  garden  now,  you  might  look  around  where  leaves  have  been  banked  up  through  the 
winter.    They  should  have  rotted  some  by  now.    And  while  they  aren't  as  good  as 
seasoned  compost,  they'll  help  hold  moisture  and  soften  up  the  ground  a  little. 
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